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AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR A JUNIOR COLLEGE LOCATED IN SOUTH 
CENTRAL LOS ANGELES. 

BY- HORTON, ROBERT E. 

PUB DATE 1 FEB 66 
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DESCRIPTORS- ^JUNIOR COLLEGES, COMMUNITY STUDY, COLLEGE 
PLANNING, DE FACTO SEGREGATION, STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS, 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS, URBAN 
EDUCATION, DISADVANTAGED YOUTH, EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, 
CURRICULUM PLANNING, ^DEPRESSED AREAS (GEOGRAPHIC), 
♦EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTACEMENT, ♦ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS, lOS 
ANGELES 

THE SOUTH-CENTRAL SECTION OF LOS ANGELES PRESENTS A 
UNIQUE JUNIOR COLLEGE SITUATION, ENCOMPASSING THE POOREST 
SECTION OF THE COUNTY, WITH INADEQUATE PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION, 
AND WORLDWIDE RECOGNITION FROM THE 1965 "WATTS RIOTS." 
EMPLOYMENT IS LARGELY MANUFACTURING AND TRADE, ALTHOUGH MANY 
OF THE RESIDENTS WORK IN SERVICE FIELDS. MANY TRAVEL GREAT 
DISTANCES TO WORK. A SURVEY OF 12TH-GRADE STUDENTS INDICATES 
THAT A MAJORITY INTEND TO GO TO A TRADE SCHOOL OR A JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. VE»%Y FEW APPEAR TO BE INTERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC 
FIELDS. STATED VOCATIONAL GCALS INDICATE A GREAT NEED FOR 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING. IT IS HOPED THAT THE COUNSELING RATIO 
WILL BE 250 TO 1. APTITUDE TESTS GIVEN AT THE POTENTIAL 
FEEDER HIGH SCHOOLS INDICATE THAT APPROXIMATELY 39 PERCENT OF 
THE INCOMING STUDENTS WOULD BE ON A PROBATIONARY STATUS AND 
IN NEED OF SPECIAL REMEDIAL PROGRAMS. IN ORDER TO ALLEVIATE 
THE PROBLEM OF DE FACTO SEGREGATION, IT IS SUGGESTED THAT 
THIS Cd^LEGE MIGHT OFFER COURSES NOT GIV^ AT OTHER COLLEGES, 
AND THUS DRAW STUDENTS FROM OTHER AREAS. THE COLLEGE SHOULD 
SERVE THE COMMUNITY IN PROVIDING MEETING PLACES, ATHLETIC 
FACILITIES, AND AN ADULT EVENING SCHOOL. (HS) 
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February 1 , 1 966 



Mr. Valter T. Coultas 

Assistant Superintendent 

Division of College and Adult Education 

450 North Grand Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90054 

Dear Mr. Coultas: 

On October 18, 19^5 > you directed me to make a study and prepare a 
report on an educational program suitable for the new Junior college 
being planned to serve the south-central area of Los Angeles. The 
report was to be submitted on March 15, 1966. In a meeting on 
November 18, 1965, the Junior College Committee of the Beard directed 
that the report be completed and available to the architect by 
February 7. 1966. The attached report Is submitted as directed. 

It should be noted that the data obtained during the study and con- 
clusions therefrom leading to the recommended' educational program 
have been presented to the Advisory Committee and discussed at 
length with them. Substantial agreement on the essential features 
of the program was achieved. > The findings and recommendations have 
also been discussed with the members of the College Curriculum 
Coordinating Council, the college presidents and personnel of the 
Educational Housing Branch. 

The attached report Is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 
Sincerely, 




Dean of Educational Services 
REH:kl 



Enclosure 
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I. 'INTRODUCTION 

A community college Is controlled by • local board, financed In the 
main by local taxes, and exists for the purpose of serving the students 

t 

and citizens of a. local community. Therefore, when a new community 

college Is to be established. It Is imperative that the educational needs 

» 

of the community be determined as accurately as possible and that the 
educational offerings of the college be designed to meet these needs. 

This study was made to obtain up-to-date Information concerning the post 
high school educational program vihlch would serve most adequately the 
south-central area of Los Angeles. 

The study Is reported In three parts, the distinctive features of 
the community to be served, the characteristics of the student population 
who would attpnd the college, and a description of an educational program 
which would serve the community and student needs effectively. The scope 
of this study along with information already known In the Los Angeles City 
Junior College District appears to be adequate to Justify the conclusions 
leading to the educational program recommended by this report. However, 
as additional safeguards, the recommended program has been presented to 
and discussed at length by an Advisory Committee of civic and business 
leaders In the community, by the College Curriculum Coordinating Committee 
of the district, and by the seven college presidents of the district. 

The study was made during the months of November and December, 1965, 
and January, 1966. Information about the community was obtained from 
political leaders, members of civic groups, business and Industry repre- 
sentatives, and from records of the I960 Census and the California State 
Employment Service. Information about the students was collected by 
means of a survey of 12th grade students In the area, from counseling 
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staffs at t}ia local high schools, and from entrance statistics kept by 
the existing colleges of the district on students coming from the souths 
central area of Los Angeles* Additional data on student aptitudes and 
educational achteyement Iw^Is were obtained from the Neasuremerit and 
Evaluation Section of the district* 

It is important that the development of the south-central junior 
college not proceed in a vacuum. Relationships with other educationaf, 
civic, and business activities need to be carefully cultivated. On this 
matter the HcCone Comnission report* says in part, "Finally there is an 
apparent lack of coordination between many training programs and the job 
opportunities. Ail too often a youth in the south-central area goes 
through training, acquires the .lecessary skill to fill a job only to find 
that no job awaits him. The results are disastrous. ("Train for what?" 
he says to his friends.)" 



^Report of the Governor's Commission on the Los Angeles Riots, 
December 2 , 1965 , page 43 . 




II. THE COMMUNITY 

j^t»gr«phlc Features. The community to be ser/(Bd by the college to be 
located! at the corner of Imperial Highway and Western Avenue Is approxi- 
mately the region bounded on the east by the Long Beach Freeway, on the 
north b\f the Santa Monica Freeway, on the west by Crenshaw Boulevard and 
on the south by 190th Street. This area includes the entire "curfew 
area" of the August, 1965, riots. However within this area two regions, 
one in the El Camino Junior College District and another in the Compton 
Junior College District, must be excluded from consideration. 

The area includes a number of residential communities as rwell as a 
considerable portion of the heavy industry of the city of Los Ar-eles^ 
With the exclusion of Inglewood and Hawthorne areas (in the El Camino 
District) the majority of the residents of the area are from minority 
ethnic groups, mostly negroes. There are no geographic barriers to 
transportation within the area. However, the size of area, 20 miles 
from nor^. to south and 10 miles from east to west, along with the inade- 
quacy of public transportation is indicative of the transportation 
problem that will exist for the predictable future. 

Freewiivs virtually bound the region. One freeway, the Harbor Free- 
way, bisects the area, running from north is south boundaries. A ne^ 
freeway will be constructed that borders on the campus site and will 
provide east-west transportation. Thus, access to the college by private 
automobile will be relatively easy from most parts of the area to be 
served. 

The campus site is about nine miles from the ocean with no interven- 
ing hills. Therefore the climate is relatively mild in both winter and 
summer. The Los Angeles International Airport is located five miles west 
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•nd slightly north of the campus site. The main ^ilrcraft traffic pattern 
for Jet aircraft Is about a mile north of the site. The location of the 
traffic pattern does not appear to present a serious problem for the new 
college except for any kind of speaking or musical event held out of 
doors. 

There are virtually no low cost multiple dwelling units of the type 
used by college students located near the campus site. It must be assumed 
that most students attending the new college will live In their own 
fami ly homes. 

Economic Features . The area served by the new college contains a 
large number of the poorest citizens of Los Angeles County. "Watts, 
Avalon, Boyle Heights, and East Los Angeles— these rank least favorably 
In the county with respect to the following criteria: family Income, 

male ii«iemployment, education, family status, housing, the ratio of youth 
and aged to productive tdults, and the status of youth In terms of neglect 
and delinquency." This quotation from the McCone Report* clearly Indi- 
cates one of the major economic features of the area. 



*lbld. page ^9 

Information obtained from the California State Employment Service 
Indicates that the residents of the "curfew area" are among the most 
mobile Ir Los Angeles County In terms of the number who travel out of their 
residential area for employrwcnt and the distances which they travel to 
these jobs. The nature of their employment appears In Table 1. The 
residents of the area find jobs mainly as craftsmen, operatives, and In 
service occ;upatIons. The number In professional, technical, managerial, 
and clerical positions Is quite low In comparison to other groups. 
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3* Htlghbp rtug Edticatlotwil inttitutions . A comnunlty college Is affected 
by other lohools and collages In !ts neighborhood and also needs to 

to these Institutions* Table 2 lists the two-year and four-year 
colleges that are closest to the Imperial and Western site. It Is nec- 
essary to develop transfer programs that are articulated with the four- 

<■ 

year colleges to which graduates of the community college will go after 
oorpletlng lower division work. It Is likely that most transfer graduates 
will go to the State Colleges— the Palos Verdes, Long Beach, and 
Los Angeles In that order. A few of the students will transfer so a 
campus of the University of California; relatively few will be able to 
transfer to private universities because of the tuition expense. 

Five of the nearby Junior colleges are members of the Los Angeles 
City Junior College District. Relationships and coordination with these 
colleges are maintained through the district junior college office. 

Such close coordination does not need to be maintained with the out-of- 
dlstrlct junior colleges. However, as Compton College and FI Camino 
College are located so near to the Imperial and Western site, some care 
should be exercised to prevent unwanted Interference. 

The major portion of new students enrolling at the new college will 
be graduates of the high schools In the Los Angeles Unified District. 

Table 3 shows all such schools within a ten-mile radius of Imperial and 
Western. The .new college will undoubtedly have an evening program. This 
will have an Impact on the adult schools In the vicinity. These are 
Indicated In Table 4. 

4. Employment Opportunities . At the present time the residents of the 
area served by the college are In large part employed In manufacturing 
occupations. This Is followed In Importance by wholesale and retail 
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tradft, th«f! service occupations* The distribution of einployment of a 
representative sample of the population appears in Table 5« Although 
these figures are current, they are only suggestive of the possible employ- 
ment patterns that will exist aftor the college is built. 

Table 6 is a compilaticnn of the occupations for which employees are 
in short supply. As these occupations do not require a four-year college 

degree, they have implications for the two-year terminal programs that 

♦ • 

might be offered at the new college. Preparation for nost of these short- 
age fields could be achieved at a Junior college. It is also not difficult 
to predict a rise in employment in the para-medical services with the 
implementation of government medicare programs. It is also likely that 
the needs for the law enforcement agencies will increase. 
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lit. THE STUDENTS 



!• How H>ny Students. An osttiiMito of how many students will attend a 
rew junior college during the first few years of its operation must be 
b4.sed primarily upon the number of high school graduates from nearby 
schools. Students attending a junior college^ come from four sources: 
former students of the college, transfers from other colleges, high school 
graduates, and adults who are not high school graduates. It may be assumed 
that not many students will transfer from an established coUege to the 
new one. Non-hIgh school graduates form only a small number at any junior 
college. Finally, re-entering and continuing students will exist only 
after the opening semester. 

Table 7 shows an estimate based on the most recent data available of 
the graduates from those high schools most likely to send significant 
nuMbers of graduates to the new college. A study of admissions and enroll- 
ment data of the existing junior colleges In Los Angeles shows that total 
day enrollment Is approximately 2 to 2.25 times the annual Input of high 
school graduates. This figure Includes retention, attrition, and enroll- 
ment from other sources. Using this as a criterion, the estimate of an 
annuel Input of from 800 to 900 high school graduates Implies a total day 
enrollment of between 1,600 and 1,800 students after two years. 

2. Contributing High Schools . The data In Table 7 Is based upon the most 
recent statistics In the district and the proportionate estimate Involving 
the relative distances of these high schools from both the Inperlal and 

b ♦ 

Idastern site and other junior col leges Mn the Los Angeles District. Such 
factors as tradition, social status, and specialized offerings will Influ- 
ence the choice of the graduates of e^ven those high scimis nearest the 
•Ite. The possibl 1 1 ty that the new college may t)come virtually a 
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school with mostly minority group students In attendance could 
also affect the size of the permanent student enrollment. However, these 
factors are Imponderables which cannot be measured accurately, yet th< 3 y 
must not be disregarded. 

♦ 

Students from private high schools and from high schools In other 
districts and even other states can be expected to attend the new college. 

In the first year or two of its operation the number of such entrants Is 
not likely to be large. In fact, the lack of prestige and tradition of a 
new Institution may well hold down enrollment figures even below rather 
conservative estimates. 

3* Educatio nal Goals . The educatloral and vocational goals of the students 
who will attend the new college will in large measure determine which 
educational offerings will succeed. A survey of approximately 2,000 
twelfth«grade students from the four nearest high schools was made in order 
to obtain sample data on these student characteristics. The questionnaire 
used was taken from the survey of educational needs in the San Fernando 
Valley conducted in 1961 by Donald D. Oauwalder. It was considered 
desirable to be able to compare the present findings with those of a 
different segment of the city. A copy of the questionnaire used appears 
In the appendix of this report. . 

Table 8 shows the principal findings regarding educational goals of 
twelfth-grade students at tho four high schools used as the sample. Table 9 
Is a summary of this same data for the total group surveyed. The first 
^***P®**I'**^I' feet observed was that virtually all students indicated an educa- 
tional goal beyond the high school. Only 103 students in the entire sample 
did not Intend to pursue education in one of the three kinds of post Ug'i 
school institutions listed in the questionnaire. Thus, 95 percent of the 
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6 


4% 



Washington 


Fremont 


Gardena 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


15% 


27% 


17% 


45% 


44% 


43% 


40% 


2^ 


40% 



39% 


17% 


22% 


19% 


!3% 


21% 


13% 


9% 


11% 


28% 


61% 


47% 



132 


39% 


173 


36% 


19 


5% 


10 


3% 


67 


)4% 


7 


2% 


69 


20% 


83 


!8% 


154 


38% 


2 




1 




1 




13 


,4%- 


56 


12% 




tm 


8 




38 


8% 


- 


m 


99 


29% 


37 


8% 


207 


52% 


4 


1% 


19 


4% 


13. 


3% 



TABLE 9 

STUDENTS EDUCATIONAL PREFERENCE 
SUMMARY 



Educational Goal Number Percent 



Trad^ School 20% 
2*Year College Mi% 
4- Year College 35% 



4-Year College Major 

Humanities 24% 
Sciences 19% 
Professional 12% 
Other 45% 



Junior College Plans 

L A City College 379 27% 

L A Trade-Tech. 105 8% 

L A Harbor 327 24% 

L A Valley 6 

East LA 84 6% 

!. A Metro. 54 4% 

Other 386 28% 

Nonfe 42 3% 

T353 



Total 



seniors intend to attend either a trade school or college after graduation. 

A considerably higher percentage of student surveyed plan to go to 
a juiiior college than to a four-year co11e<|e. In fact, only about one- 
third of the students plan a four-year program. Of these, only 19 percent 
plan to pursue a degree program in one of the sciences. The largest 
number indicated one of the business specialties as their major subject 
field. The humanities and business majors account for about tvyo-thirds 
of the st Hients' choices. 

It is instructive to examine the junior colleges that the students 
sampled plan to attend. The figures in Table 8 indicate that the students 
tend to go to the junior college located nearest to their high school. 
Another important point is that over one-quarter of these students plan 
to attend a junior college outside the Los Angeles District; principally 
either El Camino College or Compton College. If the numbers of graduates 
of the high schools in the area actually attend the Imperial and Western 
campus as estimated in an earlier part of this study, both Los Angeles 
City College and Harbor College will feel the impact. It Is possible that 
faculty transfer*, will be required to equalize the student -teacher ratio. 

It should also be noted that a few students are willing to travel . 
long distances to attend a junior college of their choice. They may even 
pass by another Los Angeles junior collage in their daily journey to the 
more distant college. 

Vocational Goals . Responses to the questionnaire by the students 
reveal some pertinent data about their career preferences. The questions 
regarding vocational choice were asked in two ways, one requiring the 
naming of a specific career job and the other requiring the student to 
indicate whether or [x>t he was oriented tocvard a technical specialty and. 




TABUS 10 

sTumiTs* voGAncniL FRErmoKz 



FODR mOR SCBOQLS 



Jordan Wathin^ton Fr^sont Gard»a 

Hmb^r Parcwt HmibT Fircant yiw^H*** P fcit WiMi>ar POroant 



Cmw Rrwfwwio 



Dnainoaa 


32 


13j( 


74 


16% 


190 


3f» 


203 


20% 


SelMioM 


38 




43 


20% 


29 


iS 


20 


y% 


APOfOMiOlUI 


54 


S3f 


U7 


33% 


115 




174 


3lS 


Othor 


114 


UBt 


181 


iO% 


316 


49S( 


219 


k3% 


Taohnloian Sooeialtar 


IM 


U9 


65% 


220 


5k% 


383 


63^ 


239 


h3% 


No 


79 


35% 


188 


h6% 


228 


31% 


251 


92% 


Aoooantinc 


10 


3% 


17 


6% 


25 


6% 


19 


(S 


Aireraft Tdohnldan 


9 


5% 


7 


3% 


18 


k% 


9 


3% 


Architoeiiiro 


7 


k% 


16 


6% 


21 


5% 


18 


(S 


Auto Maebanie 


19 


20% 


2 


- 


22 


5% 


13 


IS 


Building lirados 


3 


2% 


6 


2^ 


9 


2% 


7 


2% 


BuainoM 


35 


2B% 


51 


20% 


76 


20% 


32 


23% 


Cwarciil Artiat 


9 


5% 


12 




16 


IS 


9 


3% 


Dwtal TMmiolan 


4 




13 


5% 


10 


2% 


16 


9% 


DraftoMn 


10 


3% 


14 


5% 


34 


85f 


16 


9% 


ELootronie Taohnleiaa 


17 


9% 


20 


7% 


31 


1% 


22 


7% 


fiafinooring Tadmloian 


14 


1% 


7 


3% 


17 


IS 


18 


6% 


Food StOro ManagMMot 


2 


2$ 


2 


- 


3 


- 


4 


2% 


Madieal Technician 


5 


2% 


7 


3% 


6 


2% 


13 


IS 


Mnnlo^OoHMroijCL 


1 


- 


8 


3% 


9 


2% 


5 


2% 


Nttraiag 


15 




13 


5% 


31 


7% 


15 


5% 


Bolloo Sci«ioo 


5 


2$ 


21 


e% 


10 


2% 


16 


5% 


Printing 


7 


k% 


10 


U% 


11 


3% 


6 


2% 


Sooratarial Soi«iea 


7 


h% 


20 


1% 


40 


9% 


23 


7% 


Other 


U 


1% 


31 


23% 


35 


e% 


a 


23% 
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8XDEBRBI lOGACraUL 




OfelMT 



Ibtal 



399 

ia> 

490 

$30 

3$39 



2S% 

7% 

m 

43$ 



IM 

■o 



Mtolrtdlt Wlihanlo 
M14inf IMm 



irtiit 
OwUl T$dm1claa 



iDod 8Ur« 



TMfcniaUn 



BdlM 
Matfeijiif 
SMNtaxial Sd^ 
Otte 



9aUl 



991 

746 

71 

43 

62 

56 

25 

194 

46 

63 

74 

90 

56 

21 

31 

23 

74 

52 

34 

90 

121 

1194 



57$ 

63$ 

6$ 

6 $ 

S 

2 $ 

17$ 

s 

9K 

St 

5K 

S 

11 $ 
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If to, Mhich ont* Table 10 shows the data for the four high schools and 
Table 11 Is a summary of the ssme data. A number of curricular Implica- 
tions may be drawn from the data. The very small percentage of students 
Interested In a scientific vocation must be considered as well as the 

large number wishing to enter a business or professional career. Cver 

* 

half the students plan for a technical specialty for which preparation 
can be achieved In a two-year program of studies. 

The range of technical specialties chosen Is wide and rather evenly 
distributed. Only the area of busliwss shows any significantly heavy 
preference. When the data of Table 11 are compared with that of Table 6 
we see that student goals are not particularly well related to the avail- 
able shortage occupations. This may Imply the need for a greater emphasis 
on vocatloani counseling. The fact remains that any two-year vocational 
programs offered at the new college should be planned with the data of 
Table 11 In mind. 

5. AcademU Aptitude . The aptitudes for academic work of the students 
likely to attend the new college should be determined before curricular 
offerings are planned. Sample data from two sources were obtained on 
the academic achievement and aptitudes of students from the contributing 
high schools. Table 12 contains data obtained at Los Angles City College 
relating to the results of Its entrance testing program. Students are 
admitted to the college on probation if their score on the School and 
College Aptitude Test places them In the lowest 11 percent of the national 
norm group. Six high schools shich are likely to send significant numbers 
of students to the new college are Identified In the table by an asterisk. 
In 19b5 An average of 39 percent of the graduates could be admitted to a 
college only on probationary status because of the>r very low test scores. 
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TABU 12 



ENTERING STUDENTS ON PROtAn’ON 
FALL 1965 FALL 1964 

High School 
(All LA City 
Schools with 



moro than 25 
taking axam** 

1 nation) 


No. 

TakI ng 
Exam. 


No. 

on 

Prob. 


% 

on 

Prob. 


No. 

Taking 

Exam. 


No. 

on 

Prob. 


% 

on 

Prob. 


% Taking Exam. 
Who Registered 
Fall 1964 


Fairfax 


355 


29 


8X 


295 


17 


6% 


87% 


Los Angelas 


333 


54 


I6X 


292 


47 


16% 


86% 


*Hanua1 Arts 


285 


119 


42% 


230 


98 


43% 


64% 


Marshal 1 


237 


17 


7 % 


214 


14 


7% 


83% 


*Dorsay 


234 


48 


21% 


203 


43 


21% 


81% 


Hollywood 


214 


19 


9% 


181 


16 


9% 


83% 


Belmont 


196 


33 


17% 


168 


32 


19% 


80% 


Hamll ton 


173 


11 


6% 


150 


6 


4% 


83% 


★Fremont 


140 


71 


51% 


138 


44 


32% 


80% 


★Washington 


136 


46 


34% 


98 


24 


24% 


87% 


★Jefferson 


131 


67 


51% 


115 


46 


40% 


78% 


★Jordan 


68 


39 


57% 


20 


8 


40% 


Not available 


Franki In 


59 


4 


7% 


56 


4 


7% 


II II 


Lincoln 


44 


12 


27% 


54 


16 


30% 


II II 


Roosevelt 


39 


8 


21% 


52 


7 


13% 


II II 


University 


38 


1 


3% 


26 


1 


4% 


II II 


Eagle Rock 


32 


1 


3% 


25 


2 


8% 


II II 


TOTAL LA CITY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


3063 


632 


20.6% 


2487 


465 


18.7% 


80.7% 


TOTAL TAKING 
EXAMINATION 


5496 


1097 


19.9^^ 


4502 


868 


19.3% 


79.0% 


SIX STARRED 
SCHOOLS ONLY 


994 


390 


39% 


804 


263 


33% 





TABLE 13 

APTITUDE AND ACHIEVEHENT LEVELS AT 
THE FOUR NEAREST HIGH SCHOOLS 



Htan Intel 1lg«nc« QMotlents as measured by Henmon-Nelson Intelligence Test 





B11 


All 


Mean I.Q. 


93.68 


91.64 


Percentile ranks of Hean scores on 


achievement test* 






Contributing 


All LA City 


Cooperative Enollsh Test 


Hlqh Schools 


Hlqh Schools 


Reading Vocabulary 


44 


62 


Reading Level 


39 


65 


Reading Speed 


42 


60 


English Expression 


38 


52 


Iowa Test 






Quantitative Thinking 


44 


57 



^^te: The figure 44 in Reading Vocabulary for Contributing High 

Schools means that the average student from the Contributing 
High Schools has a reading vocabulary equal to the 44th 
percentile on the national norm for this test. 



Students In this categoiV ctually cannot banafit from a ragular collaglata 
program and di'op out of collaga vary aarly when placed In such a program. 
Collagas throughout tha nation have found It nacassary to devalop and 
offar spaclal courses for these students If they are to be served 

and If they are to be retained In college long 
enough to receive any benefit from It. The data shows that In 1965, 

39 percent of the graduates from the contributing high schools were In 
this probation group. It seems Imperative that a special educational 
program for this group be offered at the new college. The program should 
be offered In enough classes to accornwxlate from 35 to 45 percent of the 
student population at the college. 

Table 13 shows data corroborating the findings appearing In Table 12. 
The data was obtained from the results of the California State Testing 
Program administered at the four high schools nearest to the new college 
site. Note that the mean achievement test scores are significantly lower 
than scores of the national norm group. 
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*• Eunctiont of Th# Junior Collegt , The Hester Plen for Higher Education 
In California clearly del I neates the Instructional functions of Junior 
colleges. "The junior colleges will provide: 

1. The first two years of a collegiate education for students 
planning to complete work for baccalaureate degrees 

2. Two-year associate In arts degree programs with broad application 
for citizenship, health, family living, science, and basic 
communication needed by citizens 

3. Vocational -techn I cal , general education and training to prepare 
students for occupations which require two years of training or 
less 

4. Counseling services sufficiently extensive to meet the needs of 
a nonselected group 

5. Remedial courses for students whose preparation for their chosen 
curricula Is Inadequate 

6. Vocational-technical , general education, and other appropriate 
programs for part-time students"^ 



^he Has ter Plan for Higher Education, I960, California State Department 
of Education 

Within this broad policy the Los Angeles City Board of Education has 
stated Its policies regarding the junior colleges In a statement dated 
February 21, 1955* This policy statement follows: 

"Program of the Junior Colleges. 

A. Term Inal -vocational education for those persons who will be 
employed after training In the occupations of the community. 



sueh at th« following: 
Tttchnicil 



Office occupations 
Distribution and merchandising 
Communlcuclons 



Trade 



Industrial 



Manufacturing 



Agriculture and related fields 
of processing and marketing 



Business 



^bml -professional occupations, 
such as dental assistants 
and nursing 



Laboratory Technicians 



Petroleum, mining, fisheries 
Personal and public service 



Music, art, literary and 
dramatic occupations 



The!>e and s^lmllar curricula shall be established only vyhen 
approved by the State Board of Education and when a recognized 
need exists In the community. Such needs will be determined 
upon the advice of advisory committees selected from employer 
and employee groups and/or civic and educational organizations, 

A list of criteria for the estabi Ishment of new terminal - 
vocational courses has been prepared by the administrative 
staff. (See Appendixes B) 

Terminal -vocational education shall also be available to persons 
already employed In the occupational fields listed above (occu- 
pational extension). 

Transfer-certificate education for those who desire and need 
the first two years of a longer college program. Such persons 
may complete In the junior college the requirements for standing 
as third-year students In advanced degree-granting colleges or 
universities. The courses and curricula under this heading shall 
be the equivalent of lower division courses of other colleges 



and universities In California, Including state colleges* 
University of California, Stanford, University of Southern 
California, and all those InstltutHAns accredited by Western 
College Association. 

C. The students enrolled In the junior colleges of Los Angeles will 
be either transfer<^certlf Icate students or term Inal -vocations I 
students. For all students In either category. Instruction 
In health, citizenship. United States history, basic economics, 
and the fundamental tools of advanced learning will be Included 
or available. There also will be available cultural courses In 
order that all students who so elect may have an opportunity to 
develop an appreciation of music, art, and I lterature.“ 

2. Transfer Curricula . Basing our judgment upon the vocational and 
educational preferences of the students, the number of students to be 
served, and the estimated number who may be qualified to pursue a transfer 
program. It Is recommended that the new college offer the following 
academic major: 

Art International Relations 

Business Administration Hathematics 

Economics Husic 

Police Science 
Physical Education 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Speech 

Theater Arts 

Table |4 shows the percentage enrollments In these eighteen major 
fields as estimated from the experience at the existing junior colleges 



Education 
Engl Ish 

Foreign Laiiguage 
Political Science 
History 
Home Economics 
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TABLB 14 

smuED EmcfUHBn bt wuobs \ 



Art 

X ^ 

Bggin#8ii AiteinAatration 

\ 

Eooncades 3^ 

Bdnoation 

EtagUiih 3^ 

Foreign language 2^ 

XtofwnMiit - BDlitloal Sdcnca k% 

BUtory 



Bom Soonoaios 3^ 

Intwaational RaOLatAcna 3^ 

IbktIiMULtles 2^ 

Mnaio A^ 

Bollea Soianea 3^ 



RqrfliaaX Ecfaicatio n 

BqrolioIagF 
Sooiolagjr 
Sjpaadi 
Ibaatar Aria 



5% 

3$ 

3% 

loot 



of the district. Note that ortiy two fieids, Business Administration 
and Education, enroll any significant percentage of the students. The 
rest^of them. are wideiy and rather evenly distributed among the other 
major fields. Assuming a totai enroiiment at the coiiege of 1,700 and 
assuming that about 20 percent of the students are interested in and 
quaiified for a transfer program, we can estimate that about 3^0 to 
350 students wiii carry transfer majors. This means a probabie enroii- 
ment of 140 Business Administration majors. 42 Education majors, and 
a few students each in the remaining fields. 

The .jibsence of major offerings in the science and engineering fieids 
is based both on the smaii number of students who indicated an interest 
in these subjects and on the inadvisabii ity of instaiiing the very 
expensive faciiities and equipment necessary for instruction in these 
fieids for such a smaii number of students. Sufficient science faciiities 
must be proviided to satisfy the general education requirements of the 
transfer institutions. However, this is much less expensive than making 
provisions for freshman and sopnomore instruction in such a fieid as 
chemistry or physics. In ict, faciiities for ail the major fieids iisted 
in Table i4 with the exception of Art, Business Administration, Music, 
and Theater Arts might be considered as low cost instai iations when 
compared to the sciences. The exceptions above can be justified in view 
of the fact that these faciiities wiii be used also by terminai students 
pursing a two-year program in these fields. 

3. Vocationai Curricuia . The poiicy on the estabi ishment of new occu- 
pationai two-year courses in the junior coi leges was established by 
the Los Angeles City Board of Education on February 2i , 1955* This 
policy iists the following criteria to be met: 
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"1 • To what extent does the occupational field offer employment 
opportunities to those who may be trained? 

2. To what extent is the occupation sufficientiy stabie to warrant 
expenditure of public funds for a training program? 

3* What will be the effects of scientific research and invention 
on this field of empioyment? 

Wiii a training program in this field be unreasonably expensive 

for the taxpayers to support because of technoiogicai changes 
% 

or early obsoiescence of physical facilities? 

4. To what extent does the nature of organization with the occu- 
pation assure cooperation of the industry or occupation with 
the schooi program? 

5. To what extent wiii community wealth or welfare be increased 
through the proposed program? 

6. Will the training benefits of the proposed program be general 
in nature and serve a large area of the economy? 

7* Are the skills and knowledge required for this occupation 

sufficient to warrant a junior coiiege level training program? 
8. Are there any legal conditions which might make the operation 
of the program difficult? 

Are Iteenses required of the workers in this field? 

9« Would the proposed training program duplicate existing programs 
in other junior colleges or provided by other agencies? 

10. What will be the cost of the program, and how will the cost be 
borne? 

Will any financial aid be available from sources outside the 
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local school district, such as Federal aid or veterans' 
support? 

Can any aid be expected from the ihdustry or occupation concerned? 
Special equipment? Instructional material? 

11. Are qualified potential trainees available or can they be 
recruited for the proposed type of training? 

12.. Is it possible to recruit an efficient instructor or instructors 
for such a program? 

13. Can the proper physical facilities be provided? Is some type of 
"work experience" posr.Ible? 

14. How is the community need for this type of training expressed? 

By student applications? Waiting lists? By request of management? 
By request of labor? Parent-teacher groups? Taxpayers' associa- 
tion? Civic and service organizations? Veterans' groups? By 
Governmental agencies, such as Civil Service or public employment 
services?" 

A survey of occupational curricula offered at nearby colleges, both ||a 
and out of the Los Angeles District was made, it is important to offer at 
the new college some curricula that are not available at other colleges 
in the district in order to attract students to the college from a wide 
area in the city. As college attendance is voluntary and as there are 
no internal boundaries in the junior college district, it is difficult to 
predict the success of this move. However, it is necessary to try in this 
way to prevent the college from attracting students from only the local 

■i 

community. This may prevent creation of a de facto segregated insti- 



tution. 



Considering this factor along with the Interests and aptitudes of 
the students. It Is recommended that the following occupational curricula 
be mf»asured against the criteria established by the Board and implemented 

Home Economics 
Home Haking 
Nursery School 
CIvI I Service 
Police Science 
Fire Science 
Postal 

Office Specialties 
Technical Specialties 
Social Worker Aide 
Para Medical Service 
Nursing 

Vocational Nursing 
Medical Assistant 
Engineering Fields 
Drafting 

It should be emphasized that In the area of technical and vocational 
arts no attempt should be made to duplicate the expensive and sophisticated 
facilities n*iw located at Los Angeles Trade-Technical College which Is 
located only eight miles from the new college* In particular, the area 
of training for the trades should be considered from the point of view 
of developing only entry level skills. 



where they meet the criteria: 

Business Fields 
Account I ng 

Small Business Management 
Secretarial Science 
Office Machines 
General Clerical 
Salesmanship 

Technical and Vocational Arts 
Building Trades 
Automotive Trades 
Electrical Trades 
Metalworking Trades 
Forestry 
Food Processing 
Interior Decoration 
Cosmetology 
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D#ytlop«winU! Progrim . It Is evident from the data presented In 
Table 12 and 13 as well as from experience at other urban Junior colleges 
that a significant percentage of the high school graduates entering the 
new college will either lack aptitude for regular college level academic 
work or will not have had the opportunity to achieve the academic 
background necessary for success In a college program of studies. If 
the need of such students are to be met, some special program that Is 
designed to serve their needs must be Included In the total college 
program. 

We can Identify In junior college practise three basic types of 
programs designed to provide suitable learning experience for this 
category of students. These approaches are clearly described In a recent 
article In the Junior Col lege Journal . 

^'The first, and by far the most common. Involves the piecemeal 
offering of remedial or developmental courses. The avowed purpose of 
such offerings Is to repair deficiencies, notably In the areas of English 
and mathematics, so that students may then enter college-transfer and 
technical -level courses. Host frequently these courses are taught by 
Instructors with no special training who view them as distasteful chores 
that detract from the professional status of both Instructor and Insti- 
tution. The major achievement of developmental courses has beep to 
produce a more homogeneous grouping In college-transfer courses. 

A second, more ambitious, approach consists of the structuring of 
a unified program of remedial courses of one or two semesters In length. 
Augmented by Intensive counseling efforts, remedial courses are generally 
offered In the areas of mathematics, English, and social science. Even 



where we 1 1 -conceived and effectively administered, this approach, too, 
has certain limitations. By establishing as Its objective the Improvement 
of student capacities for doing college level work. It automatically dooms 
to failure as many as three of every four who enter the program. Further, 
these programs frequently offer the student only a single semester In 
which to demonstrate the capabll Ity for college work. Failure to do so 
results In disqualification. 

A third avenue of attack Is currently being pursued by a very limited 
number of community colleges, predominantly In major urban areas. Evolv- 
ing from the remedial approach, the emphasis has shifted to a concept of 
terminal preparation for entrance Into an occupation. This terminal - 
occupational emphasis appears far more realistic for most students who 
lack qualifications for entrance Into standard course offering. More- 
over, students demonstrating exceptional achievement may still be 
counseled Into advanced work In the technical or transfer curriculum. 

The features of this program which appear to be particularly strong 
Include: 

1. The effort to have only volunteers teaching In the program. 

2. The Inclusion of basic skills In reading and communication. 

3. The careful analysis of students' needs and capacities in 
light of program objectives." 

General Education for the DIsadvantagec/1 Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 
and Paul A. Elsne. , Junior Col lege Journal , Vol. 36, No. 4, December, 
I965> pages 18-21. 

An experimental, program currently being offered and evaluated at 
Los Angeles City College attempts to serve the disadvantaged student 
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SUBJECT AREAS lOR PHASE 1 AID 2 



Art 

Bttiiatu AiBlzAttrutiOB 

EoonoBlM 

EteMtiM 

ftiflltli 

EmlfB Uigvaf* 

Otirtnuftt Pollti— 1 SoImim 

Hitioiy 

Heat EooMiltii 



Int«rBatloiial Relations 

Nathiaatloa 

P4lloa Salanoa 

PkgralMl Ednoatioa 

Pf^ekalegjr 

Sooialogj 

Spaae h 

Tbaatar Arts 




ChMilatxj 

Burth Selaaeat 



Idfa SeiMMS 
Phgrtiea 




AUlEiULJlliLdB 

AeeoHitiaf 

teall BMlMia NanastaMit 
Saorttarlal S«i«iiM 



Off iM HftOldBM 
OmmiaI OlarlMl 

•Sal€stn/xnshi^ 




Dmfiiaf 



H«m NaklM 

thuwrj Sohoal 

JbUCliBB 

luralac 

Tooatioaal loraiaf 
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and seems to fit Into the third category of programs mentioned above. 

It Is suggested that a strong developmental program of this type be 
offered at the new college. Sufficient class sections should be scheduled 
to accommodate approximately 40 to 45 percent of the entering students at 
the college. Consideration should be given to modeling this program along 
the lines of the one already being used at City CoHege and reported In 
the following LACC Counseling Center Research Studies: No. 6^4-15> An 
Experimental Program for "Low Ability" Students (First Progress Report), 
No. 65-2, Interrelationships Between Selected Psychological and Academic 
Measures In an Experimental Program for "Low Ability" Students, and No. 
66-1, An Experimental Program for "Low Abl 1 1 ty" Students (Second Progress 
Report) . 

5. Counsel Ing . It seems clear from the data gathered on the students and 
the community that more emphasis on both educational and vocational guid- 
ance needs to be Incorporated into the new college program than Is the 
case In the other colleges of the district. In discussing training and 
employment the HcCone Report says, "in most programs, two essential ele- 
ments seem to be missing. The first is ^'atti tudinal training" to help 
the candidate develop the necessary motivation, certain basic principles 
of conduct, and essential communication skills, all of which are necessary 
for success in the training course and for the employment to follow. The 
second Is counseling, a service necessary If use Is to be made of the 
particular skills, interest, and attitudes of the candidate". 



^Ibid. p. 43 

It is clear that the current student to counselor ratio of 1000 to 
1 Is not sufficient to perform the kind of counseling and guidance required 




by the students at the new college* It Is recomnended that a ratio of 
no more than 250 to I be Implemented. This would mean a counseling staff 
of no less than seven full-time counseling positions. 

6. Evening Programs . It 1$ assumed that the new college will offer such 
evening programs as the Interests of the community warrants and the facili- 
ties provided for the day program makes possible. Experience at other urban 
Junior coIIeg<»s Indicates that an enrollment almost as large as that In the 
day program may be expected. It Is likely that the curriculum required 

In the evening will be oriented toward transfer, vocational, and general 
education objectives. The area of developmental studies should only be 
opened up If a need develops. It Is not expected that the need for 

a 

developmental studies will be very great In the evening, certainly not 
In the same proportions as In the day program. 

7. The College Organization . Another aspect of the college which will 
Influence the building program Is the organization of the academic depart- 
ments or divisions. As the new college will probably have a relatively 
small enrollment of students for a number of years. It Is suggested that 

a division type of academic organization be used. Table 17 shows a 
suggested organization Incorporating nine divisions. Note that the 
developmental studies program Is organized Into a separate division. The 
very size of this program would Indicate the value of having a division 
responsible for Its operation. If this division organization Is accept- 
able, then the location of and number of office stations should be 
determined accordingly. 

8. Co-currlcuIar Programs . A primary purpose In the development of a 
new college at the Imperial and Western site Is to provide cultural 
advantages to the communities In the south-central region of Los Angeles 
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which they do not possess at the present time. Consequently the co- 
currlculer activities should receive the same strong emphasis as Is 
accorded to the academic program. Facilities and programs for student 
government, cultural activities In the arts, music, and theater, as well 
as forums on current Issues need to be provided. No less emphasis should 
be placed on athletic and recreational facilities. Finally, the service 
of food and provisions for dining should be as fine as funds will permit. 

It Is for this reason that the cafeteria and student center are recom- 
mended for construction In the first building phase. 

9, Physical Facilities . It Is assumed that the new college will be 
constructed In four bCiIIdIng phases. Table 18 shows the reco;.c!mended 
order In which the various buildings should be provided. Note that 
Phase 1 provides for a transfer program with subject fields as Indicated 
In Table 16. Also In the first phase we provide for a technical -vocational 
building, a library-learning center which can accommodate the develop- 
mental program along with the other curricula, and a cafeteria, and a 
student center. 

Incorporating the administrative facilities In a building with two 
Of the academic departments will permit adequate facilities for admissions, 
counseling, and other non-Instructlonal aspects Of the college at an early 
date. 

A study should be made to determine the need In the community sur- 
rounding the new canq>us site for an auditorium In which cultural and 
civic programs could be brought to both the students and the residents 
of the community. The cost of such a facility Is high. Therefore the 
justification for Its Inclusion In the Master Plan and the phase In 
which It might be Included should be carefully considered. 
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TABLE 19 

CO-CURRICULAR ASPECTS OF THE COLLEGE 



Student Activities 


Student Services 


Student government 


Health services 


Student publications 


Bookstore 


Service clubs 


Park! ng 


interest clubs 


Placement bureau 


Athletics 


Scholarships and loans 


Lecture-f 1 1 m series 


Business management 



Social activities 



Food services 



10. Use of Conwiunitv Resources . It is likely that efficient use can be 
made of certain public and private facilities that exist in the community 
near the campus site during the early construction phased. I refer here 
to such things as using the athletic stadium at Washington High School 
for footbal games» using the locker, shower, pool, and other recrea- 
tional facilities at Sportsman Park for physical education classes, and 
housing of support facilities such as custodial supplies or even class- 
rooms in buildings adjacent to the campus. 

11, An Interim Program . Completion of Phase 1 of a college building 
program requires from two and one-half to three years. It may be 
desirable tc start some classes in the south-central area on a temporary 
basis before the permanent facilities are ready for occupancy. The 
following is one possible program which would provide opportunity for 
some of the high school graduates of the area to begin a college career. 
It should be noted that this program contains some preliminary courses 
and some courses which bear transfer credit at four-year colleges. 

It Is possible that this temporar/ program would move to the new 
campus whec it is opened and would be ab;>orbed into the permanent program 
there. However, for econonfr/ of operation ‘t seems reasonable to make the 
temporary operation the responsibility of one of the existing colleges 
rather than to set up a new administrative statf to supervise the pregram. 



A TEMPORARY PROGRAM 



SOUTH-CENTRAL COLLEGE 



Fall 1966 Spring 1967 



Accounting 21-22 


2 sections acct 21 


1 


section 22 






Business 1-3 


2 sections Bus 1 


2 


sections 1 fr 1 


of 


3 


English 21 


8 sections Engl 21 


7 


sections 21 






English 1-2 


2 sections Engl 1 


2 


sections 1 & 1 


of 


2 


History 31 


3 sections Hist 31 


3 


sections 31 






History 11-12 


2 sections Hist 11 


2 


sections 12 






Math 30 


3 sections Math 30 


3 


sections 30 






Math 31 


1 section Math 31 


1 


section 31 






Math 32 


1 section Math 32 


1 


section 32 






Math 


1 section Math 7 


1 


section 8 






Speech 31 


3 sections Speech 31 


2 


sections 31 






Soeech 1**3 


2 sections Speech 1 


2 


sections 1 & 1 


of 3 


Psych 30 


3 sections Psych 30 


3 


sections 30 






Psych 20 


1 section Psych 20 


1 


section 20 






Psych 1 


1 section Psych 1 


1 


section 1 







Requi remen ts 



3 classrooms x 8 hours/da x 5 days * 120 classroom hours 

week 

8 full-time instructors and 1 librarian 

1 Business Administration 

2 Engl ish 

1 History 

2 Mathematics 
1 Speech 

1 Psychology 

1 full-time counselor 
Housing Required 

3 general purpose classrooms, 2 with 50 tablet-arm chairs and 1 with 
tables and 40 chairs. 

1 library room and office 

1 suite of instructors' offices for 8 instructors 



1 suite of offices for Admissions 



1 suite of administrators' offices 

1 supply and storage room 

2 sanitary facilities for men and women 
Housing Desirable 

1 eating area with vending machines 
1 study and reading room 
1 conference room 
Capaci tv 

100% utlliLBtion would service 393 A.O.A. 
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12, Exgarlmentatlon . it is felt that many conditions will exist at the 
new college which will need careful study. Many of the students will 
come from environments that aro culturally deprived. In some cases the 
earlier educational opportunities of the students may have been limited. 

The problems of the urban college serving the core of the city will be 
present. F very effort should be made to solve these problems to the 
benefit of the students involved and to education in general. 

Some arrangements might be made with universities nearby to develop 
research projects in cooperation with the new college to study sociological, 
psychological, and educational phenomena. Federal and foundation grants 
might be solicited for the development of novel programs and methods of 
instruction. It would be a healthy situation if the new college and its 
staff would be regarded as a great laboratory devoted to solving the 
problems of higher education in the inner city. 



, V. SUHHARY OF RECOHMENOATIONS 

The following sommery of the recommendations that appear in the report 
is provided for quick reference. 

1. Transfer Curricuia . It is recommended that the college offer a number 
of high quality programs in certain of the liberal arts majors. (See 
page 27*) 

2. Vocational Curriculum . It is recommended that the co lege offer a 
number of vocational curricula. Some of these are chosen from those 
specialties not offered elsewhere in the Los Angeles City Junior College 
District. (See page 29.) 

3. Developmental Program . It is recommended that the college offer a 

program of developmental studies which has two objectives: (1) to raise 

the academic performance to a level sufficient for success in the transfer 
or vocational curricula for those students for which this is possli a; 

(2) to provide terminal general education for those students who cannot 
achieve such a level of academic performance and for whom this curricu- 
lum is likely to be their last formal school program. (See page ) 

4. Counsel ing . It is recommended that a staff of qualified counselors 
be assigned in sufficient numbers to provide a student-counselor ratio 
of no more than 250 tc 1. (See page 37.) 

5. Evening Programs . It is recommended that the college offer those 
evening programs that community interest warrant which can be served by 
the facilities provided for the day program. (See page 38.) 

8. College Organization . It Is recommended that the college be organized 
into nii^e academic di visions for rdtr ini strati ve purposes. (See page 38.) 
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7. Co-curricular Programs * It Is reconvnended that facilities for an 
extensive co-currlcular program be provided Iti the earliest construction 
phase. (See page 38 .) 

8 . P hysical Facilities . It Is recommended that the buildings be con- 
structed In the order listed In Table 18. (See page 39 .) 

9 . Use of Community Resources . It Is recortjnenden that nearby public 
and private facilities be considered for use during the early phases 
of the building program. (See page 43 .) 

10. An Interim Program. It Is recommended that an interim program 
starting at an early date be considered for In^lementation. (See page ) 

11. Experimentation . It is recommended that the unique social and 
educational aspects of the new college be the subject of intensive and 
extensive research. (See page 46.) 
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Congressman Augustus F. Hawkins 
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In addition to the preceeding names, meetings were held with the College 

Curriculum Coordinating Council and with the presidents of the junior 

col leges. 
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APPENDIX 



EMPLOYMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
LOS ANGELES CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT 



Name: 

Parent's Name: 

Address: 

School Attending; Grade: Sex; 

How much additional education do you plan to complete? > xk one) 

trade school . 2-year junior college , ^year college 

For what career do you want to prepare yourself? (Name the specific job) 



Are you interested in studying to be a skilled technician? (Requires 

high school and often some junior college work) Yes No 

If so, in which of the following occupations? (Circle) 



Accounting 
Aircraft Mechanics 
Arch i tec ture 
Auto Mechanics 
Building Construction 
Business - General 
Commercial Art 
Dental Technology 
Drafting 

E 1 ec t ran i c:^ Technol ogy 



Engineering Technology 
Food Store Management 
Medical Technology 
Music - Commercial 
Nursing 
Police Science 
Printing 

Secretarial Science 
Other (Name the occupation) 



Are you interested In completing a 4-year college course? 

If so, name the major subject field. 

If you plan to attend a junior coll'iige, name the one you wish to attend. 



M( NOTES 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 
Oecen)ber‘ 27 , 1965 

The meetjng was cal ied to order at 7:00 p.m. Dr. Horton explained the 
purpose of the Advisory Committee in terms of communication with the 
CO aunity, and interchange of ideas between the Advisory Committee 
personnel and the junior college staff. 

Mr. Coultas discussed the building program and the phases' in which the 
new college would; be built. He pointed out the need for additional 
financing for capital outlay and mentioned the need for a bond election 

or a tax override in November of 1966. 

* * * 

, » ». * ■> 

Df. Horton presented the findings of a study he is making of the 
community to be served by the new college and the students who will 
attend. A number of tables giving detailed information were presented. 

'Following a brief recess, a round table discussion was held in which 
members of the Junior college staff and housing branch staff answered 
questions and solicited comments from the Advisory Committee on the 
proposed additional program and building plans for the new college. 
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MINUTES 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 
JANUARY 24, 1966 . 



The meeting was called to order at 7«00 p,m. at Los Angeles City College. 

Mr. Walter Coultas gave a. resume of the subjects discussed at the Decenuber 27 
meeting. 

pr, Robert Horton presented and discussed a series of slides showing the 
findings of a survey of high schooT seniors. The survey gave data regarding 
vocational goals, educational goals, academic aptitudes, and academic 
achievements of a representative sample of students from four high schools 
which would contribute students to the new college. 

Next the co-curricula r aspects of the college were listed and discussed. 

At this point a prepared statement critical of some aspects of the study 
was read by- a representative of the Sodth-CentraV College Committee, a 
citizens group representing that area of Los* Angeles*. Mrs. Georgiaha Hardy, 
Board Mender, also expressed concern about the findings of the study and 
its use in planning the college. 

After a coffee break, discussion of the points raised in criticism ensued. 
Further charts were shown indicating recommended transfer, vocational, and 
developmental programs for the college and finally a recommended order of 
building phases. Lengthy discussion ensued covering all the points*, 
criticisms, and recommendations raised earlier in the meeting. 






